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ABSTRACT 


Coupled heat-fluid transport processes in porous earth 

, materials that are subject to freezing and thawing are highly complex 
and at present imperfectly understood. As a consequence in most engineer- 
ing and hydrologic studies permafrost is regarded as an impermeable 
barrier to all water movement. In this paper the theoretical and 
experimental evidence suggesting the mobisity of water in frozen earth 
materials and the various heat and mass transport mechanisms operative 
above, within, and below the permafrost zone are examined from a hydro- 
dynamic point of view. The effects of seasonal and long-term tempera- 
ture changes on the surface and basal configurations of the permafrost 
layer and on the groundwater flow regime are also discussed. In particular, 
the effects of convective heat transport associated with groundwater flow 
and water migration within the permafrost zone itself are examined. 


RESUME, 

Les processus de transport junelé de chaleur et de liquides 
dans les matiéres poreuses de la terre, lesquelles sont soumises a 
la congélation et au dégel, sont trés complexes et mal compris 
a l'heure actuelle. Par conséquent, dans la plupart des études 
techniques et hydrologiques, on considére Je pergélisol comme un 
obstacle imperméable 4 tout mouvement de iéeau. Dans le présent 
document, les preuves théoriques et expérimentales concernant la 
mobilité de l'eau dans les matériaux gelés de la terre et les 
divers mécanismes de transport de la chaleur et de masses, qui se 
produisent au-dessus, 4 l'intérieur et au-dessous de la zone du 
pergélisol, sont étudiés du point de vue hydrogynamique. On traite 
également des effets des changements de température saisonniers et a 
long terme sur les configurations superficielles et basales de la 
couche de pergélisol ainsi que sur le régime d'écoulement des eaux 
souterraines. On étudie particulié rement les effets des transports 
de chaleur de convection 1i8 sa 1'écoulement des eaux souterraines 
et au mouvement de l'eau a l'intérieur méme de la zone du pergélisol. 
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INTRODUCTION 


In this paper, it is my purpose to review the more recent work on 
the physics and thermodynamics of soil-water-ice systems and to comment on the 
possible mechanisms for heat and fluid transport in frozen earth materials in 
general, and permafrost, in particular. Within this perspective, two points 
are worth emphasizing here. First of all, permafrost is defined solely on the 
basis of temperature and without reference to ice or water contents, lithology 
or soil texture. Its presence, therefore, represents only a condition in 
which ground temperatures exist at below 0°C over a period of years. Although 
it is generally recognized that in most field situations the subsurface move- 
ment of water between materials lying above and those below the permafrost 
zone is accomplished mainly through unfrozen zones or taliks that perforate 


the frozen layer, water movement within and across the permafrost zone itself 
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cannot be excluded a priori. 


Secondly, not withstanding the significant progress that has been 
made on the understanding of the soil freezing process and the associated 
engineering problems, there is an almost complete lack of experimental and 
observational data on the nature of water movement and ice segregation in 
Guantitative information on the thermal] 
and hydraulic properties of permafrost and its areal and depthwise distribution 
has precluded a full appreciation of the hydrologic significance of permafrost 
and an accurate assessment of the groundwater component in basins underlain 


by permafrost. 


THERMODYNAMIC RELATIONSHIPS 


Woter-ice phase equilibria. 

Observations of the behavior of soil-water and clay-water systems 
have shown liquid water to exist as films adsorbed on the surfaces of soil 
particles and in clay platelets in equilibrium with ice at temperatures below 
0°c -- the normal freezing point of water (e.g. see Bouyoucos, 1916; Schofield, 
£935; Nersesova and Tsytovich, 1966; Williams, 1968). Although it has been a 
Peiori assumed that the untrozen water in frozen soil “exists partly at the 
interface between the mineral grains and ice crystals and partly in crevices 
and capillaries where the radius of curvature is sufficiently small to prevent 
ice propagation, direct evidence as to the disposition of unfrozen water is 


scarce (Anderson, 1967). 


Anderson and Hoekstra (1965a) have shown by X-ray diffraction that 
most of the unfrozen water content in bentonite-water pastes is located imme- 
diately adjacent to the interlamellar clay surfaces. The thickness of these 


adsorbed films has been shown to depend mainly upon temperature (Anderson and 
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Hoekstra, 1965b) and except for very dry conditions to be independent of total 
wacer Content, that is liquid water plus ice (Low et al., 1968a; Williams, 
1968). Depending upon initial water content, the individual clay platelets 

are separated by a number of water layers. On freezing, water migrates to the 
pore spaces and the distance between clay plates is decreased. Similar changes 
in the interlamellar spacings in clay-water gels before and after freezing have 


been reported also by Ahlrichs and White (1962) and Norrishand Rausell-Colom 


(1962). 


In general, as the temperature is lowered from 0 to -10°C, the un- 
frozen films between clay platelets decrease in thickness to one or two molec- 
ular layers of Water at about -10°C (Anderson, 1967). Below -10°C, che. thick 
ness of the adsorbed films and, therefore, the amount of interfacial water 
tend to remain nearly constant (Hoekstra and Doyle, 1971). According to 
Andersen (1968), the thickness of the interfacial films decreases from 50 A or 
more at 0°C to about 9A at ~-5°C; below -5°C to liquid nitrogen temperatures 


the thickness decreases from about 9 to 3 A. 


Within the interfacial films the degree of order decreases with dis- 
tance from the soil particle surfaces. According to Anderson and Low (1958), 
the properties of liquid water in the interfacial regions differ from those of 
normal bulk water out to distances of at least 60 A. The vapour pressure, vis- 
cosity, and mobility of adsorbed water are intermediate between those of the 
liguid and solid states (Hoekstra and Doyle, 1971). As evidenced by the heat 
of wetting, water adsorbed on the surfaces of soil particles exists at a lower 
energy state than bulk water. Temperature increases, for example, occur as 


water is adsorbed onto the surfaces of dry soil particles. 


Water in an unsaturated soil, therefore, may be considered as exis- 


ting with a free energy depression, viz. 
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where AG is the free energy depression or soil-water potential, G is the Gibbs 
tree energy of the water in the soil, and G; is the free energy of bulk water 


at a given reference state, i.e. temperature and pressure. 


The potential, G , of water in soil in equilibrium -with water at a 
Cops tank Vapor pressure, p, temperature, T. Goes. and pressure, P, is given by 


the expression 


RT 


Se ws 1G Inep/p® (2) 


where R is tne gas constant expressed per mole of water, M is the molecular 
weight of water in grams, and p® is the vapor pressure of bulk water at T and 
P. Implicit in eq. (2) are the assumptions that water vapor behaves as an ideal 


gas and that the mixture of air and water vapor forms an ideal gas solution. 


Equating eqs. (1) and (2) gives 


- _ RT 
eae Mivin= p/p) (3) 
where AG is the soil-water potential or free energy depression as defined pre- 


viously. 


Provided the water vapor in soil behaves as an ideal gas, the activity, 
a, Of liquid water in soil is equivalent to the relative vapor pressure of water, 
p/p’, in egquilibruim with soil at the temperature and pressure of the system 
(Kijne and Taylor, 1964). Since the activity of water in the unfrozen soil 
solution must equal that of the ice, its value is fixed for each temperature at 
which the two phases are in equilibrium (Anderson, 1967). Consequently, the 
soil-water potential, AG, is fixed by the vapor pressure of ice for each temper- 
ature at which ice and water are in equilibrium (Low et al., 1968a,b). Provided 
the ice crystals are not too small and have properties not unlike those of bulk 


ice at atmospheric pressure, the vapor pressure of ice is independent of the 
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amount of ice in the system, and similarly, the unfrozen water content is inde- 
pendent of total water contents. keported observations to date indicate that 
the ice crystals developed in freezing soil under natural conditions form as 
relatively large crystals or as polycrystalline lenses and, therefore, support 


this assumption. 


The relationship between temperature below 09C, i.e. freezing point 
depression, and soil-water potential as caiculated using eq. (3) is shown in 
Fig. 1. A unique relationship between soil-water potential and unfrozen water 
content dves not exist, however, if the medium exhibits hysteresis in the soil- 
water adsorption and desorption curves or if the concentration of dissolved 
salts varies with time. 

Civaiee @ 


fiepece Ob SOLubeSE 


In addition te adsorptive and capillary forces, dissolved impurities 
in the soil solution also act to depress the freezing point temperature (Ayers 
and Campbell, 1951; Williams, 1968). Although it has not been fully demonstra- 
ted it appears that in terms of phase composition solutes in the soil solution 
create an effect equivalent to a further lowering of the freezing point of soil 
water roughly equal in magnitude to that calculated from their osmotic potential 


(Anderson and Morgenstern, 1973). 


At dissolved salt concentrations normally associated with ground- 
water recharge areas, i.e. 500 to 1000 ppm total dissoived solids, the free- 
zing point depression is generally.small. As ice is formed, however, dissolved 
salts are concentrated by fractionation in the residual unfrozen films and the 
fEvceeving? point’ of thebresidualy laguidvtractionis! further depressed. |In? ai closed 
system this fractionation process can continue to the eutectic point. For a 
NaCl1-H.,0 solution, for example, the eutectic point is approximately -23°C, at 


which point the solution contains about 23% NaCl. The effect of dissolved salts 
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on the freezing point depression is complicated by the presence of other ionic 
species ard byitbeceqree,to whitch .the permafrost system is really closed. Never- 
theless, as permafrost temperatures are generally greater than -10°C, one would 


expect unfrozen water to exist in such a system due to osmotic effects alone. 


BEtect of overburden pressure. 

The effect of temperature and pressure on the unfrozen water content 
Porssoirls at Om below the: treezing point has ,been considered by Low et al. 
(1968b) and a thermodynamic method presented for calculating from the water 
adsorption isotherms the change in unfrozen water content of a frozen soil with 


temperature at a constant pressure or with pressure at a constant temperature. 


If a load is applied to a frozen soil maintained at a constant 
temperature, there is a shift in the propeutions of ice and water. As an example, 
the .effect of an increase in external pressure from one atmosphere to 100 
atmospheres on the unfrozen water contents of Na-Bentonite is shown in Fig. 2. 
Associated with this change in unfrozen water content are changes in the pressure 
of both the ice and water phases. In so far as changes of pressure in the water 
phase occur, hydraulic gradients are likely to be set up between the stressed 


and unstressed areas of the soil initiating a redistribution of ice and water. 
WATER MOVEMENT IN FROZEN GROUND 


Water in soil at moisture contents less than saturation can be visu- 
alized as occupying wedge-shaped volumes interconnected by thin liguid films 
existing in clay platelets and on the soil particle surfaces (Kemper, 1960). 
Liquid transfer between wedge-shaped volumes and through the soil in general, 
therefore, must take place through these films. As the properties of these 
films do not change significantly with temperature above 0°C, liquid transfer 


under a thermal gradient is small under most field and laboratory situations. 
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This has been demonstrated for temperatures above 0°9C by investigations using 
salt tracer techniques (Gurr eujlak. gelLIS2;eKkuzmaktand Seredayrl957)) ower 
temperatures below 0°C, however, Dirksen and Miller (1966) among others have 
shown the processes of water movement in porous materials to be altered con- 


Siderably by the presence of an ice phase. 


Dirksen and Miller (1966) provided experimental evidence that with 
the occurrence of ice the freezing portion of the soil actively extracts water 
from the unfrozen soil by setting up a water potential gradient in the attenu- 
ated interfacial films and showed that the hydraulic flow thus induced provides 


the water required for the growth of ice lenses. They further observed, as did 


Hoekstra (196€), that the total water and ice contents behind the freezing front 
continued to increase with time over an extended region at a rate on the order 
of 1000 times that calculated from vapor diffusion theory. On this evidence 
Dirksen and Miller (1966) concluded that alli of the water entering the frozen 
Soll idid not, freeze at.0°C butvat least part moveduappreciabile: distancessinto 


the frozen soil as a liquid. 


In an experiment designed to confirm the existence of the unfrozen 
interface separating ice from the soil particles, Hoekstra (1969) measured rates 
of mcvement of soil particles embedded in ice in response to small temperature 
gradients. Particle migration toward the warmer regions at rates up to 7 pm/ 
was observed which, according to Anderson and Morgenstern (1973), were explaines 
in terms of continued melting of ice and flow of water from the warm side of 
the particles to the cold side where it refreezes, displacing the particles te 


the warm side. 


With regard to the mobility of the adsorbed films, both permeability 
and diffusion studies indicate that water in the interfacial regions is some- 


what more viscous and has an activation energy for movement slightly higher than 
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water in its bulk state (Anderson, 1967). Low (1961) has pointed out that the 
existance of a threshold hydraulic gradient or activation energy below which 
flow does not occur is impressive evidence that the interfacial water is more 


resistant to deformation than pure water in bulk. 


On a microscopic scale the fact that electrical as well as thermal 
water is accomplished in 
mobility of the interfacial water molecules is high relative to that of ice, 
but that the interfacial liquid films are continuous (Anderson, 1968). The 
physical movement of ions through the frozen soil matrix and the relatively 
high values for diffusion coefficients has been cited as further evidence for the 


CxuGEecnece Of —COnEIMUOUSHGilms Of intestacial water, an whieh the molecules, are 


relatively mobile compared to those of ice (Murrmann, 1973). 


Because of the dependence of the unfrozen water content on temperature 
as the temperature decreases below 0°C, film thickness decreases with temperature. 
Thus the effective hydraulic conductivity should also decrease with temperature 
in much the same manner as the unsaturated hydraulic conductivity decreases with 
increase in soil-water suction. Although the relative thinness of the liquid 
films restricts the quantity of water that can be transported in frozen earth 
materials, ene Migration of water to the cold side and the formation and growth 
of ice lenses can be shown, at least theoretically, to occur down to temperatures 
of about =500C. At this temperature the mobility of intact water molecules 


becomes, for all practical purposes, insignificant. 


In general, therefore, the occurrence of unfrozen water in frozen 
soil and its movement is completely analogous to the occurrence and movement 
of water in unfrozen soil except that movement is confined mainly to the unfrozen 
interfacial films and there is little or no contribution of vapor diffusion due 


to the blockage of interconnecting pores by the formation and growth of ice 
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(Aneexrson and Morgenstern, 1973). While it is anticipated that fluid flow in 
frozen soil obeys Darcy's Law, little supporting evidence from either field or 


laboratory investigation is available. 
DISCUSSION AND CONCLUSIONS 


From the preceding discussion on the behavior of soil-water and clay- 
water systems at temperatures below the freezing point, it follows that from a 
hydrodynamic point of view frozen soil, in general, and permafrost, in particular 
Showlamnot be regarded a priori as impermeable to water. In fact, it has been 


shown experimentally that flow through frozen soil under thermal as well as elec- 


trical and osmotic gradients can be highly significant. 


In this perspective, permafrost should be regarded as representing a 
dynamic system in which both heat and fluid transfer occur in response to inter- 
nal conditions as well as to those conditions at the boundaries. Furthermore, 
due to the strong interdependence between the heat-flow and fluid~-flow fields 
in frozen soil, a change in direction or intensity of one field effects a change 
in the other (Harlan, 1973). For instance, when the temperature regime at the 
ground surface is altered as a result of some engineering operation or change 
in local environmental conditions the ice-water phase relationships and move- 


ment of water at depth are also affected. 


Since at temperatures below 0°C the water potential, and for a given 
soil the unfrozen water content are mainly functions of temperature, a thermal 
gradient in a frozen soil may be considered as acting in an analogous manner as 
a hydraulic gradient in unfrozen soil. As in unsaturated soil, water movement 
in frozen soil occurs mainly through adsorbed films from areas of higher to 


those of lower potential, i.e. from the warm to the cold side. 
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In permafrost, as in non-permafrost areas, the total potential ‘ting 
on both soil and ground waters is mainly the net resultant of the forces a= 
ciated with the water potential, which incorporates the matrix (or submer: ©:ce) 
and osmotic potentials, and the elevational potential. For a condition of ‘.ydro- 
static equilibrium to exist, therefore, any change in elevational potentis'! must 
we offset by an equal but opposite change in water potential. Because of =] 
strict dependence of water potential on temperature for temperatures below “°C, 
the temperature distribution at depth within the permafrost zone can be defined 
in such a way that the total potential is constant. At temperatures close to 
0°, the hydrostatic or no mass flux condition for a horizontal profile is ~ep- 
resented by isothermal conditions. For a vertical profile, the hydrostati: 
condition is represented by a linear temperature gradient of 0.00816°C/m, i.e. 


with temperature increasing with depth. 
depth within the frozen zone varies from 


least a potential for redistribution, of 


The existence in the field of 
transfer is probably only a hypothetical 
effecting mass transport are not equally 


mass transport. 


If the temperature distribution at 


these® Conditions, sredistribution, erat 
ice and water will result. 
a no-flux condition with respect mass 


concept in that the various potentials 


effective in initiating or sustaining 


It should be also pointed out that for a given mean annua 


ground surface temperature and geothermal heat flux there is a unique thers 


conductivity that will allow a condition of steady-state heat flow to exist si- 
multaneously with a condition of no mass flux. Because of seasonal temperature 
variations at the ground surface and at depth, the applicability of the hydro- 
static temperature gradient concept to the analysis of field situations is highly 


complex. 


hydrodynamic behavior of permafrost. 


Nevertheless the concept does provide a basis for discussion of tne 


As an example, reported temperature profiles for the arctic coast of 


Alaska and for the Lower MacKenzie Valley and Delta Regions are shown in Fics. 


Seand) 4. 


For the temperature profiles shown, 


the thermal gradients range 
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OrOUG2co 0. 0375".C/m.an Ore itthe basis), ofthe eae energy CGepression of water in 
equilibrium with ice at the temperature of the system thermal gradients of this 
magnitude represent corresponding total potential gradients of 2:1 to 4.5:1, 
respectively. For these areas, therefore, one would anticipate an upward 


redistribution of ice and water toward the ground surface. 


Because Of the small values of hydraulic conductivity associated 


frozen earth materials, the rate of upward redistribution of ice and water would 
also be small under the temperature gradients shown in Figs. 3 and 4. However, 
in that a cemperature difference of 1°C in frozen ground is equivalent to a dif- 
ference in water potential or free energy depressicn of almost 12 atmospheres, 

it can be anticipated that under certain conditions rates of water movement under 
a thermal gradient can be highly significant. Frost heaving, the growth of ice 
lenses, and the development and growth of pingos are all evidence of the signifi- 


cance of water movement when freezing is involved. 


To indicate the possible order of magnitude of hydraulic conductivi- 
ties in frozen ground, calculated values of hydraulic conductivity for frozen 
Fairbanks silt are shown in Fig. 5 as a function of water potential. These 
conductivities were calculated from the observed rates of flow and thermal 
gradients in frozen Fairbanks silt reported by Hoekstra (1966) on the assumption 
thas ftiuida flow in frozen soil obeys Darcy's Law. Actual values for the hydrau- 
lic conductivity of permafrost are expected to range over several orders of 
magnitude depending not only upon temperature and lithology of the subsurface 
materials but also upon past history as reflected in the presence of ice lenses 
and the concentration of dissolved materials in the unfrozen solution. The main 
pone would like to emphasize here is that the hydraulic conductivity in frozen 


earth materials, although small, is nonzero. 


For a hydraulic conductivity of 1. x 107’ cm/min, the rate upward 
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migration of water under the temperature gradients shown in Figs. 3 and 4 wouid 
range from about 0.05 to 0.11 cm/year whereas for a hydraulic conductivity of 

ihe, OK “rs cm/min, rates of upward redistribution would range from 5. to 1l. cm/yr. 
Although these estimates may be representative of certain conditions, it is re- 
emphasized that there are essentially no field data and only limited laboratory 


measurements of rates of water movement in frozen soil. 


To summarize, the physical and physical-chemical laws governing heat 
and fluid transport in frozen ground are at present imperfectly understood. Our 
knowledge of the transport processes, furthermore, is inadequate to allow a full 
and meaningful evaluation of the role of water movement in areas underlain by 
permafrost. As conciuded by Anderson and Morgenstern (1973), considerable work 
remains to be done before sufficient data will be available to formulate the 
physics and thermodynamics of frozen ground in a complete and self-consistent 
Manner. In my judgement, the greatest need in permafrost hydrology and in perma- 
frost engineering is the continued development of physically-based mathematical 
models describing coupled heat and fluid transport in frozen soil materials in 


parallel with complete and well-designed field observation programs. 
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Fig i Theoreiicai reiationship vetween soil-water potential and 
freezing point depression. 
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Fig 2 The effect of external pressure on fhe 
adsorption water content-vapor pressure 


relationship for Na-bentonite (after 
Low ef al., 1965 b). 
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Fig 3 Generalized ground temperature profiles for the 
Alaskan Arctic Coast (replotted from Gold ond 
Lachenbruch, 1973). 
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Fig 4 Generalized ground temperature profiles for the 
Lower Mackenzie Valley and Mackenzie Deita Regions 
NWT. Creplotted from Johnston and Brown (i964) 
and Mackay (1967)]. 
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